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Extract of a letter from another artist, dated 

, Ohio, Nov. 14. 



" Your reception of my other picture was very kind and nattering, 
and has gone a great way towards compensating me for many years of 
almost hopeless labor. Your suggestions will always he kindly received, 
and will be of great service to me, as I have access to no works of art 
to study. You will confer a favor on me always therefore by your cri- 
ticisms." 

Extract of a letter from another artist, dated 

" , State of N. Y., Nov. 16. 

_" I send three pictures for examination and acceptance by the Com- 
mittee. With the pictures before sent, and which were so readily pur- 
chased, the Committee have seen all that I have accomplished on can- 
vas, the present season, with any satisfaction to myself. I hope that 
my earnest desire to render these works deserving the inspection of the 
Committee, and to do my best, will be taken in excuse for sending them 
so late in the season. I trust to receive some credit for my effort to 
depict the subjects chosen with faithfulness. I trust there may be 
something found in them to meet the approbation of the Committee, 
and I have perfect confidence that they will be as liberal towards me 
as circumstances will warrant. Will you accept my thanks for your 
kind personal services. I should feel grateful if you could find time to 
give me occasionally a word of special criticism.'' 

Extract of a letter from another artist, dated 

" August 6, 1849. 

" I have always been satisfied with the prices the Committee have 
given me, and I am so in this case. At the commencement of the pre- 
sent year I had not a dollar towards paying my expenses to Europe. I 
have received no assistance here, and it is entirely owing to the Art- 
Union that I am enabled to commence studying in Europe. But I had 
calculated upon the sale of a picture when 1 last wrote you, that I am 
now unable to dispose of before my departure. A. mercantile gentle- 
man, who made me the offer of §150 for it when unfinished, and would 
undoubtedly have given me my price for it when completed, has met 
with such severe losses within the past week that he is unable to pur- 
chase it. I am therefore compelled to send it for the consideration of 

the Committee. The subject is , and it might be named . 

Though the picture has one head less than the , yet it cost me 

muchmore labor, and I think $175 is a proper price for it ; but I leave 
it with the Committee, with their decision 1 shall be satisfied. 

The picture was purchased at the price named by the artist, and he 
is now pursuing his studies in Germany. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE LANDSCAPE ART, 

AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE COLLECTION OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

No. II. 
At the conclusion of our former paper on the exhibition, it was ob- 
served that our artists sometimes appeared to neglect the foregrounds 
of their landscapes, which ought always to be conceived and executed 
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so as to afford repose to the eye. There never should aught unsightly, 
however exact it may be as a copy of nature, come between the eye 
and the centre of light and interest. Even where the object of the 
painting is to fill our minds with some dark or terrible aspect of nature, 
the artist has no right to ask the beholder to place himself in physically 
unpleasant circumstances while studying the scene. Many of the land- 
scapes m the exhibition illustrate this principle— some by the overlook- 
ing, others by the observing of it. 

Of the former, No. 140, ''Evening after a Storm," one of the most in- 

We 
ruddy 
- ; stand- 
ing in a most uncomfortable place— a neglected garden, overgrown with 
weeds and filled with rubbish. This must be considered a blemish. 
The scene affords no reason for such a foreground. But it may be urged 
how true it is to nature 1 How often have we walked in just such a garden, 
among sunflowers and superannuated cart-wheels. Not more often, we 
may answer than we have over grassy slopes, or across " dry, smooth- 
shaven greens, or on "flats of rising ground." The homeliness of nature 
is no more natural than her grace. 

Besides, in this instance, there are additional reasons why the painter 
should not have placed us in such an unpleasant position. It is just 
after a shower, and the sun is setting ; such a garden is just the sort of 
place of all others we instinctively dislike to be in and desire to be out 
of; everything about us is dripping, spidery, unwholesome. It may 
seem a trivial circumstance in comparison with the glorious beauty that 
is spread out before us, and one that ought not to interfere with our 
contemplative enjoyment of that: but it is the feeling for all such tri- 
vialities which guides the painter to the production of great harmonious 
wholes, where each part is in perfect keeping with all the rest, and the 
result is a single irresistible impression, formed out of many — epluribus 
unum — if such an application of words be admissible. 

For these reasons we would have preferred to have had the grassy 
lawn of the centre of this picture continued into the shadow of the 
foreground ; it would have given the spectator a more agreeable posi- 
tion, and been more in harmony with the scene ; if indeed there was 
a necessity for this fringe of darkness at the bottom of the view, and 
the beauty of the effect would not have been heightened by leaving the 
whole foreground in light. 

Many others of the landscapes are open to similar criticism ; we 
have instanced the above as being one of such merit that our strictures, 
possibly erroneous, could not be suspected of springing from an im- 
proper motive. The observing reader may at least be interested in ex- 
amining the various landscapes in the halls and testing the correctness 
of our principle for himself. 

; 5 Another suggestion to our landscape artists naturally succeeds the 
foregoing. It is, that if the eye requires to be simply pleased in the 
• foreground, how much more must it be enchained in the middle ground, 
or that part of the picture which is the actual centre and life of the 
scene — the portion where all its effects are collected and sublimed into 
an expression of the artist's design. Here nothing should come in to 
conflict with, or even to obstruct the complete union of the elements. 
Everything should tend one way, and all should be so broadly and 
openly expressed as to leave the intention not only out of all doubt, but 
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unmistakably clear and earnest. Imagine in Durand's landscape, No. 
_J3, instead of the group at the fountain, a company of the City Guards 
shooting at a target ! Or, scarcely worse, suppose a group of trees to in- 
terpose and either half hide the prospect, or so distract us with some 
peculiar defect or excellence of their own, that we are half indifferent 
to what is beyond. Our attention will of course be diffused, and we 
shall be unable to perceive what the artist would have of us— whether 
he designed to show us a fine picture, or only a fine collection of groups, 
or an incongruous heap of discordancies. 

Now, though the composition be not utterly marred by defects in this 
particular, yet it may be, through a want of perception of the poetic 
unity of a combination of effects, so weakened as to convey but a faint 
impression. The slopes of the land, the hills, trees, water, may be so 
thrown together, and under such lights and shadows, as to be either 
merely interesting for a moment, or quite vapid or absurd. 

One of the surest ways to avoid this is to be careful of crowding the 
centre of the picture. Let there be a wide open passage for the vision, 
and the surrounding elements and groups which enter into the scene 
will be much more disposed to combine effectively and harmoniously. 
What fine studies, in this respect, must be the landscapes of G. Poussin ? 
Some of the earlier ones of Turner were excellent as studies for the 
observance of this canon of landscape composition — very different, 
judging from the praises of his admirers, from his productions of later 
years. In Cole's " Dream of Arcadia," No. 909, (we speak as of one of 
the high order of landscapes to which it unquestionably belongs,) it 
seems to us that a greater unity of effect would have been produced 
by throwing open the trees in some manner from the middle ground, so 
as to have given more light to that which is the centre of the painting, 
and permitted the eye an unobstructed range to the distance. To our 
apprehension, the force of the picture would have been greater had the 
open space under the trees been more broadly and evidently what it is 
iu reality — the heart of the picture. In Duraxd's " Sunset,''' 1 No. 277, 
where we look across a mountain side and up through a valley, the 
openness seems almost a necessity of the piece. Yet the hills might 
have been piled together less harmoniously, and all the other elements 
have remained the same. The simple outlines of many great land- 
scapes are more impressive from their grand openness than many elabo- 
rate paintings with all the advantages of color, but which are crowded, 
and therefore confused. The distances stretch away to eternity, the 
broad hillsides bask in the day, and beneath the shadows of overarch- 
ing but not encroaching trees, Diana pursues her deer, or satyrs and 
bacchanals hold their revels on the open glades. It is for our artists to 
group our forest, glades, trees, hillsides, and skies, and to give us from 
them, in similar manner, scenes from that Land of Beauty of which we 
all catch casual glimpses in the higher moments of our being. 

A few examples, illustrating the necessity of keeping open the middle 
ground in landscapes, willlead naturally to the principles upon which 
all our suggestions are based. As an instance, where the whole scene 
is obstructed, and what might have been a pleasing view rendered only 
a bad portrait of a tree, from an unfavorable point, take No. 194, " Wil- 
low Brook. 1 ' Here, directly in the centre, between the observer and the 
sun, a large tree interposes itself, so as to shut out all behind it. One's 
first impulse is to endeavor to walk aside to get a better view, but the con- 
sciousness that it is only a picture, and that the scene cannot be changed 

2 
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gives in a moment a sense of suffocation. Tho tree plagues the eye : it 
seems placed there only to be an annoyance; something beautiful is behind 
it which we are never to see ; it is like a horrible false relation coming 
in the midst of agreeable music. If the design in placing it there had 
been simply to paint a tree, why distract us with a background which 
attracts the eye beyond ? If to make a landscape, why not let us see 
if! If to copy nature, why copy one of her discords 1 Still the piece 
is well painted, and has merits— so many, that the painter need not be 
disheartened by a mistake in composition, that most exacting as well as 
most important and most neglected department of his art. 

In "A Study — Basking Ridge," No. 162. the composition of the scene 
, draws the eye to the left of the distant ridge. But between the eye 
and the point of sight comes a belt of green trees which hide the hori- 
zon. Here it seems to us that the scene would have been more attract- 
ive had the trees been thrown open so as to have let the view been 
clear to the point indicated. The artist has only aright to leave to the 
imagination what the eye cannot from its structure behold. He may 
illude us with airy vapor, may "robe the mountain in its azure hue, : ' 
and so enchant us with distance; but he is not at liberty to mock ex- 
pectations by obstacles. The eye requires a free scope through the 
middle of the scene to the end. If we imagine in the above scene a 
succession of swelling uplands in the direction of the light, the forest 
opened or given to one side, it certainly would have added to its attract- 
iveness to the eye, though it might have rendered it less true to nature. 

In '-Landscape Composition," No. 120, trees also nearer the foreground 
obstruct the path of sight in a similar manner. This is an error into 
which artists are very liable to be drawn by copying actual scenes. 

The great principle seems to be that in all landscapes there must be 
a direct road or air line of attraction, where tho eye shall naturally fall, 
and where it can expatiate with a sense of freedom. Here, gazing in 
this air line, must the scene toll upon us with its full poetic power ; all 
its beauty or all its grandeur must surround and depend upon this 
central track of observation ; this must be as a grand plot, to which 
all the incidents, hills, trees, clouds, cattle, groups, &c, must relate, 
and to carry out the purpose of which they must be introduced. We 
may have underplots too, so many (as in the Dream of Arcadia) that 
they shall almost overpower the main story — but story there must be, 
or we have no landscape. It does not follow that a picture may not be 
made to please in details because it must in this entire effect; where 
both are handled in the true spirit of the art the soul vibrates between 
them forever. It looks over the whole and feels the elevation of the 
artist's grand intention ; his inspiration kindles a kindred glow ; it then 
turns aside and revels in beautiful or striking groups and effects, or ad- 
mires the various qualities of excellence — this color, that form, that 
freedom and delicacy of handling; again it returns with new zest to 
feel the union of so many excellencies— and thus the process goes on 
by which the great landscape artist acquires his niche in the hearts 
and memorv of mankind. 

All should combine, in the first instance, to this one central story— 
the foreground, the middle, and last, though not least, the distance. _ It 
mars the effect of a landscape when there is anything interposed which 
breaks and subdivides the distance in such a manner that we arc ob- 
liged to take separate looks in several directions in order to see the 
•whole. In the much admired and wonderfully finished " Storm off the 
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Cyclopean Rods," we cannot help thinking it a great defect that we 
Jiave one distance at the right and another on the left. It makes those 
immensely huge blue rocks seem so much in the way. 

Among the distances which illustrate our principle by their con- 
formity with it, the fairest example is that of the background in " The 
Wages of War;- No. 24, H. P. Gray. This takes us into a poetic re- 
gion where all is in keeping with the antique group which is the sub- 
ject of the picture— a broad open country, bounded by distant hills, 
and having above a clear, motionless heaven. The' effect of this is 
grand and simple ; the eye has but one way to look, and that is right 
through the picture; the character of the scene there reacts upon the 
principal story and intensifies the passion of it. A mere accident, as 
might be thought, it assists greatly to unite and render effective the 
main group or groups. 

But while the arranging the clouds and landscape in such a manner 
that the eye shall be urged in a certain direction both by what is above 
and what is beneath, and at the same time giving the whole the variety 
and unconsciousness of Nature, is the point in a landscape on which it 
must depend in a great degree for its force, the background and the 
sky must also be in harmony with the scene, and even in the most 
rugged views must attract the eye. This quality ought to be most in- 
sisted on, as it is one which is most often overlooked. There is no 
pleasure in looking at hard, cold skies, or gray distant mountains, how- 
ever exactly they may be copied from nature. We want warmth, life, 
beauty. 

Among the pieces in the exhibition which will attract observation by 
the beauty, force, and keeping of their skies, may be noticed the " Sun- 
set" and "Pastoral Scene" of Durand, already mentioned in our first 
paper. The sky in No. 39, " A View in Berkshire County" is excellent 
as a copy of nature, but why need the artist have chosen so dreary a sub- 
ject ? "A Nook near our Village," No. 168, is much better. "A Cool Place 
in a Warm Dm/," No. 278, tells the warmth of the day in its atmos- 
phere very beautifully and forcibly. " Indian Summer," No. 163, by 
the same artist, is also a pretty little subject well treated. The ll View 
on Manockissy Creek" No. 86, lias a sky in fine keeping with the wild- 
ness of the scene. In the very beautiful " View near Salisbury, Of." 
the sky contributes greatly to the effect. The dog and cattle pieces of 
Hinckley have generally something characteristic in their skies aside 
from their canine and bovine merit, which is sufficient to rank them 
among the best things in the exhibition. Several scenes by Hunting- 
don are noticeable for the excellencies we have mentioned, particularly 
a " Coast Scene near Newport," No. 4. We merely instance such as we 
happen to remember after a hurried survey. 

Those pieces which are purely studies of particular effects, which in- 
clude a large number of pleasing and olten skillfully executed paint- 
ings, afford much more that can be used in illustrating principles of 
composition, than those elaborate, overdone pictures in the French 
manner, of which all our exhibitions must of necessity (since they are 
so much admired by the public) contain a sufficient supply. 

In quitting our subject here, somewhat reluctantly, for we have 
glanced at only a single department, we will venture to hope that our 
remarks may have the effect to aid our young landscape artists in their 
studies, in return for the enjoyment their works in the Art-Union have 
afforded us. * G. W. P. 



